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The Herald Tribune Forum 


Dedicated to Wendell Willkie and organized around the theme “Builders of the World Ahead,” the 
1944 session of the “New York Herald Tribune” Forum was held in New York October 16-18. A 
number of the addresses have been selected for excerpt and summary here. 


The annual forum of the New York Herald Tribune 
is an event of national interest. Several political addresses, 
both Democratic and Republican, included in the program 
this year are omitted in this summary since it is assumed 
that our readers are now familiar with the campaign 
pros and cons. A dedication to Wendell Willkie written 
by Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, was read 
at the opening session by Raymond Massey. 

Of the widespread grief, so personally felt, at Mr. 


_ Willkie’s loss the message said: 


“The mystery, if you wish to find a mystery, is this: 
that the people know this man is lost to them; not to his 
hopes or to his future or his friends but them. It is not 
of Wendell Willkie we must think but of the people if 
we wish to understand this. 

“How do the people know that he is lost to them? 

“For this: because he trusted them and they remember. 

“Because he trusted the people. Because he trusted 
the people not in a form of words, or for the length of 
a campaign tour, or as part of a political strategy, but 
trusted them. 

“Because he believed literally, and word by word, and 
intending the meaning of each word, the great American 
Proposition that the people—not the American people 
only, but the people—that the people can govern them- 
selves, and of right ought to. 

“Because he believed, believed literally, believed in 
sober earnest and without reserve, that if the great Ameri- 
can Proposition is true for part of the world it is true 
for all of the world. 

“Because he believed that the people are indivisible in 


* their quality as the people, in their rights as the people, 


in their humanity as the people. 

“Because he believed this not for his own advantage, 
but at the cost of his advantage; not for his own prefer- 
ment, but at the expense of his preferment.. . . 

“Tt is not strange that the people heard the silence of 
his voice so far. The words he spoke were theirs. And 
they remember.” 


Will G.1.’s Need ‘‘Readjusting’’? 


The first session addressed itself to consideration of 
“Twelve Million Veterans—A New Force.” Anna Rosen- 
berg, New York regional director of the War Man- 
Power Commission, interpreted the “Johnnies” as she 


had seen them. “We hear so often,” she said, “that our 
men don’t know what they are fighting for—that they 
have no conception of the great issues involved in this 
war. Well, day in and day out, in the ankle-deep mud 
of Normandy, on the mined beaches, on the shell-torn 
roads, in the ruined villages, I have seen and heard 
Johnny tell the things he is fighting for. Maybe not in the 
language of the Atlantic Charter, but with a knowledge 
and a deep conviction that it was for the people he loves, 
the home he left and the world he wants to have.” She 
told of a scene in the Cathedral of liberated Rheims, when 
orphaned French children presented flowers to each Amer- 
ican soldier. “The boy standing beside me, tears rolling 
down his cheeks, kept on muttering, “They'll never make 
orphans out of the kids in Milwaukee. We'll stop them 
right here’.” She stood in St. Lo next to an American 
soldier in a field hospital. “In his arms was a four-year- 
old French child, her body torn and shattered by a wood 
mine which had been planted by the Germans as they 
retreated. He cursed, he cried, he prayed—and all | 
could hear after they took the child from his arms was 
‘I'll pay them for this. They'll never do this to my kid, 
or to any kid again’.” In blitzed England, amid the 
devastation of buzz bombs, “those Johnnies knew what 
they were fighting for—not only to prevent those things 
from happening back home, but to help create a world 
in which they couldn’t happen anywhere.” 

After enumerating the many community services pro- 
vided for the returning men the speaker questioned an- 
other common assumption, namely, that individual read- 
justment will be a prime necessity. Without any intent 
to deny the reality of that problem, we set down her 
comment as subject matter for reflection. “Readjust him- 
self?” she asked, “He who day in and day out—yes year 
in and year out now—has constantly had to readjust 
himself physically and mentally. Readjust himself? He 
who has lived in foxholes, under fire, was wounded and 
returned to the Front, lived on rations, crawled in the 
mud, had death constantly at his side, lost friends he 
loved, leaders he respected, saw cruelty, brutality, all 
the grim and dirty things that make war. 

“He has readjusted himself. In war Johnny has 
learned that no man can stand alone. He has seen to 
what greatness men can rise. He has seen the decency 
with which men can live together. He has learned a 
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new kind of friendliness and generosity. He has ac- 
quired a maturity often born of physical agony and 
spiritual coming of age. He has acquired a new love for 
America, a longing for it that is beyond description. . . . 

“Readjust himself? Or should we readjust ourselves? 
He has traveled a long hard road, Can't we meet him 
halfway down that road? 

“Can't we begin to readjust ourselves, so that in us 
too he will find that new friendliness, that new generosity, 
that tolerance, that decency, that knowledge that men 
cannot live alone, and that love for the better America 
he dreams about?” 


The Army’s Educational Program 


Major General Frederick H. Osborn described the 
Army’s educational work and plans for post-armistice 
study by soldiers in Europe: “The period,” he said, 
“during which our men will be waiting in Europe before 
they can return to their own country is a dangerous 
period for their morale and peace of mind. After World 
War I the men who had been filled with a strong sense 
of purpose during the fighting lost much of their own 
confidence during the long wait which followed, and lost, 
too, some of their belief in their Army and in their coun- 
try and the job they would do when they got home. The 
Army is resolved that this shall not happen again, .. .’ 

The ground is already laid in the work of the Armed 
Forces Institute, operated jointly by the Army and Navy, 
with headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin. “It provides 
its Own correspondence courses in some three hundred 
subjects at a nominal fee; arranges for university cor- 
respondence courses, acts as a center for instruction and 
as a storage and distribution center for teaching materials 
specially prepared for Army use. Gradually, the institute 
has been extended overseas. Branches have been set up 
in england, France, Italy, Egypt, Alaska, New Caledonia, 
India, Panama and Ilawaii and soon in Paris.” 

“Texts for individual or group study,” the speaker 
explained, “‘are available through the branches of the 
institute and pamphlets for off-duty discussion on subjects 
of current interest. To carry out the program there are 
trained officers in all units down to regiments. Their 
work is becoming increasingly effective. In Africa 300 
men in an airport were enrolled in evening classes. In 
New Guinea there is a Jungle University and a University 
of New Guinea. .. . Their certificates of graduation mean 
to these men that they can qualify for better jobs in the 
Army where the need is for technical skills.” 

The post-hostilities program is in part directed toward 
maintenance of military discipline and morale at a time 
when they will tend to decline. It is also proposed, how- 
ever, “without delaying the separation from service of 
any individual to prepare each man for his ultimate 
return to civilian life by giving him one or more useful 
vocational or professional skills or the basic education 
leading to such skills, and by providing not less than the 
equivalent of fifth-grade general education to all those 
who have not received such education previously.” 

The program is elective and an advisement program 
is planned to enable men to choose among the offerings 
on the basis of capacity and need. There will be literacy 
education ; “general” education from the fifth elementary 
grade level through the undergraduate level ; professionai 
studies at college and graduate levels; vocational training 
covering agricultural and business occupations and a 
great variety of mechanical skills; and “supervised tours 
and furloughs.” 

The plan embraces four types of school: (1) the unit 


school, in Army units of 1,000 or less, giving vocational, 
on-the-job training practicable within the unit, general 
education in selected subject fields up to and including 
the second year college level, and literacy training; (2) 
Technical schools, established where specialized equip- 
ment can be made available; (3) Army university study 
centers, offering special courses at the graduate profes- 
sional level, conferences for advanced study or discussion 
in the learned professions; (4) Attendance at civilian 
colleges and universities, assignment being made on a 
quota basis established by the theater commander. 


Rehabilitating the Wounded 


The convalescent training program of the Army Air 
Forces was born of necessity when every hour of training 
was exceedingly precious. Colonel Howard A. Rusk, its 
founder, sees a larger objective in this work than just 
to send an airman back to his station in the shortest 
possible time. The program has, he feels, a definite appli- 
cation to postwar life. Retraining a man who has been 
incapacitated for the work to which he has previously 
devoted himself saves his self-respect and gives to society 
a valuable worker in place of a new dependent. As one 
constructive contribution “this war has given the world 
of tomorrow a conception of rehabilitation that is en- 
tirely new. To be complete, any rehabilitation program 
must treat the whole man; it must embody physical 
reconditioning and retraining, psychological conditioning 
and adjustment, vocational guidance, and—in the case of 
the battle casualty—resocialization.” 


What Veterans Want 


Lieutenant Charles G. Bolte, chairman of the American 
Veterans Comittee, said that “there is no ‘veterans’ 
problem” aside from the national problem. ‘The veterans 
of this war,” he said, “may very well develop into a 
political power of the first order. Whether it will be an 
‘irresponsible’ political power depends primarily on what 
kind of America we build after the war. If it’s a jobless 
America, an America torn by racial, religious and eco- 
nomic strife, or an America which once again turns its 
back on the world and heads toward ostrich-isolationism 
and its inevitable culmination in the Third World War, 
the veterans will certainly form an irresponsible political 
power; and many veterans will certainly become ‘apa- 
thetic, cynical and disillusioned’.” 

From a letter written by a naval lieutenant the speaker 
read: “The war has done strange things to fighting men, 
and | think the fellows on my ship are a fairly good cross- 
section. My men have a pretty good notion of how 
Hitler came about and are damn certain that they don’t 
want it to happen again. They have learned racial toler- 
ance when a shortage of white sailors mixed my crew 
half white—half Negro. They know the simple truth 
that they will have no jobs if we don’t have a national 
income way above the pre-war level. They know their 
kids will go through the hell and the boredom they have 
experienced if we don’t learn to work with Russia, China, 
Britain, and the other nations in an international organi- 
zation. 


The spontaneously formed American Veterans Com- 
mnittee has drawn up this statement of its intention: “We 
look forward to becoming civilians: making a decent 
living, raising a family and living in freedom from the 
threat of another war. But that was what most Americans 
wanted from the last war. They found that military victory 
does not automatically bring peace, jobs or freedom. To 
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guarantee our interests, which are those of our country, 
we must work for what we want. 

“Therefore, we are associating ourselves with Ameri- 
can men and women regardless of race, creed or color, 
who are serving with or.have been honorably discharged 
jrom our armed forces, merchant marine or allied forces. 
When we are demobilized it will be up to all of us to 
decide what action can best further our aims. 

“These will include: Aid for every veteran and his 
family during demobilization. A job for every veteran, 
with private enterprise and government working together 
to provide full employment for the nation. Thorough 
social security. Free speech, press, worship, assembly and 
ballot. Disarmament of Germany and Japan and the 
elimination of the power of their militarist classes. Con- 
tinuance of the United Nations as partners, acting to- 
gether to stop any threat to peace.” 

The Committee, Lieutenant Bolte said, is working to- 
ward an international veterans’ council so that government 
agreements may be backed by understanding and agree- 
ment among the nations “on what is wanted and on the 
best methods of getting it.” “We firmly believe,” he 
continued, “that such a council can be a powerful, unify- 
ing influence among the peoples of the world.” 

“The surest way to disillusion the returning service- 
man,” warned Lieutenant Bolte, “is to fill his ears with 
fancy phrases and high-flown promises. . . . We're em- 
barrassed by mere talk about freedom and democracy ; 
we'd rather work to see those good and revolutionary 
words put into action.” 

Corroboration of Lieutenant Bolte’s statement that 
given the opportunity the veterans will “pull with the 
community, not separate from it,” was offered in Sergeant 
William J. Caldwell’s comment on the personal qualities 
the returning servicemen will bring to bear on their rela- 
tion to civilian life. Sergeant Caldwell, a member of the 
Veterans planning committee, said that first of all they 
desire permanence, to strike down roots again where they 
belong. Also, they will bring back new technical skills, 
new capabilities of leadership, with self-confidence and 
self-reliance wrung from war experience when from many 
atight spot only the best man came out alive. But, above 
all, they will bring “brotherly love for one another.” 
Sergeant Caldwell referred to the well-known split-second 
teamwork of combat units, and described another phase 
of that same association. A bomber crew of ten men lives 
in a tiny tent; they eat together, fly together, fight 
together, do everything together. 

“Men living their whole daily lives together,” he said, 
“in the confined space of your bathroom, under very 
adverse conditions. Doing it seven days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year. And before the service threw us together 
we knew nothing of each other. And so it goes the world 
around. Rich sons, poor men, Christians, Jews, Indians ; 
men whose parents came from Poland, Ireland, Sweden 
and England, almost every country on earth, yes, even 
including Germany and Japan. Men from every con- 
ceivable racial, religious, financial and social background 
—living together and making a howling success of it. 
How? Out there men are stripped of their veneer and 
protective civilian shells. What a man’s background, 
color or creed is makes no difference. What counts is 
only his plain decency as a man—as a man good to live 
with and dependable to fight together with. Out there 
in a rain-soaked, dirty jungle tent in a valley plagued 
with disease and malaria, infested with rats and Japanese, 
the scions of the Pilgrim Fathers slept and lived and 
fought side by side with the son of a Balkan immigrant. 
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And they admired and understood and liked each other. 
Because they found each other to be good men. That 
was democracy really at work, and it worked magnifi- 
cently.” 


Our Responsibility for Politics 


Representative James W. Fulbright, from Arkansas, in 
a session devoted to youth’s possibilities, called for real 
political leadership. He said: “A remarkable character- 
istic of the voters is the significance they apparently 
attach to the statements of newly found faith made by 
candidates in the heat of a political campaign. . . . Citizens 
should know that a candidate’s character and convictions, 
like any other man’s, are indicated by his conduct through 
the years prior to the election.” If the level of candidates 
for office is to be raised “public service on every level 
must be given the recognition which it justly deserves 
and which our welfare requires.” “In many circles,” he 
noted, “the very term ‘politician’ has come to be one of 
derision and contempt, on a par . . . with ‘bureaucrat.’ 
The result of this attitude, of this low esteem of the people 
for politics, has been that the ambitious and capable young 
men of our country rarely aspire to a political career.” 
Mr. Fulbright urged that “our youth should be taught 
in school and out of school that the most honorable of all 
professions is that of service in the government, not only 
in war time but at all times.” 


“Reconversion and World Economy” 


The outlook for employment after the war was consid- 
ered in the third session, under the above general title, 
by J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Production Board, 
and Henry J. Kaiser, ship and plane builder, among 
others. The former addressed himself to “The Produc- 
tion Job Ahead.” The war production program, he said, 
“has received overwhelming support from the American 
people. Government direction has been accepted as a 
necessary condition for the winning of the war. What 
has happened is a magnificent illustration of the democ- 
racy in action in time of emergency. This country has 
been able to harness its total energies for a total war—- 
to marshall its vast strength against the enemy, while 
at the same time keeping its basic civilian economy 
healthy and its democratic principles intact.” 

After the war America and the whole world will face 
great economic problems. What the men overseas are 
concerned about is first, peace; secondly, a job. “The 
provision of full-time employment is a major responsi- 
bility to which government and business and labor must 
dedicate and rededicate themselves. The government 
cannot do this job alone, but it ean help to create an 
atmosphere in which full employment is most likely to 
endure. Our economic program should be adapted in 
such a way as to assure the maximum expansion of 
employment. Specifically, we should encourage the man 
who would improve his skills, the man who would invent 
new products or processes, and the man who would con- 
serve land and scarce natural resources. We will want 
to maintain conditions favorable to the development of 
new business, the survival of small business, and the 
maintenance of healthy business competition. Purchasing 
power of the American people must be adequate to enable 
the people to buy the products of industry, and to enable 
industry to employ the country’s workers. Some of 
these problems can be solved by individuals, business 
enterprises, or labor unions; many will require the help 
of government, local, state, or national.” 
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Toward Full Employment 

Mr. Kaiser suggested that “Jobs For All” might be 
the first slogan in working toward a lasting peace. Two 
million homes, he said, “should be built for ownership or 
rental in the first year and a half after conversion.” Small 
down payments and low monthly installments would make 
it possible. “Financial agencies, both public and private, 
will carry the contracts at reasonable rates of interest.” 
Expenditure of $8,000,000,000 in this manner would 
mean “immediate employment for 4,000,000 workers.” 
Repairs and renovations to existing housing to a cost of 
$3,000,000,000 would employ another 1,400,000. Razing 
of war housing to prevent its becoming slums would offer 
thousands of jobs. 

Modern hospitals built and equipped in 1,000 American 
communities in the first postwar year would allow organi- 
zation of prepaid medical service and would give employ- 
ment to 250,000 workers. The $3,000,000,000 annual 
expenditure recommended by the President’s Committee 
on Highways would give work to 1,500,000. The 
$1,000,000,000 federal aid budgeted by the C.A.A. for 
3,000 airports would employ 450,000 workers. Automobile 
manufacture, plane building, railroad expansion, redesign 
and maintenance would add 3,275,000, 225,000 and 400,- 
000 respectively. Thus four essential industries would 
provide at least 11,500,000 jobs. Since for every worker 
employed in essential industry two are engaged in pro- 


viding for every-day needs, “to. me,” Mr. Kaiser said, ° 


“this indicates jobs for 30,000,000 persons—well over 
one-half of the postwar labor force of the United States.”’ 
These four “social economic factors—the home, hospitals, 
transportation and highways—would bring into play the 
inimense power of the entire enterprise system.” 

On one thing Mr. Kaiser insisted: “If we are to 
escape the booms and depressions of the business cycle 
costs must be reduced and living standards raised. In 
the prewar economics reductions in cost were all too 
often made at the expense of labor. Therefore, purchas- 
ing power declined. There can be no doubt that the 
major portion of everything produced represents labor— 
from the mine and the forest to the most intricate finished 
product. Therefore labor must benefit in the improved 
technology in the ‘World Ahead’.” 


Women Must Work 


Miss Elsa Graves, chairman of the National Industrial 
Council of the Y.W.C.A. and a war worker in a large 
steel mill, spoke for the women engaged in war industries. 
Because of the war many women who would have become 
housewives will have no home to care for and no family 
to rear. Many wives will find it necessary to continue 
to earn for the family. Other women who have found 
that working allowed a higher standard of living and 
education for the household will wish to continue. “All 
unions,” Miss Graves believes, must recognize women “on 
equal terms and must consider us a permanent part of 
the labor force.” Women do not wish to compete with 
veterans for jobs; they wish returned servicemen to find 
employment at once. But they see no reason “why women 
should have to choose between a job for themselves and 
a job for someone else.” 


“White Supremacy” an “Infantile Desire’ 


“The Race Question: A Problem Above Politics” was 
the subject of an address by Lillian Smith, author of 
Strange Fruit. “It must seem,” the speaker said, “to 
people watching us, a strange and curious thing that 
when we in America study race relations we study the 


Negro—not the white man. No governor, no mayor, no 
President has ever appointed a committee to study the 
white man and race. No surveys have been made to 
determine the cause of that desperate feeling of inferiority 
which drives white men to shout aloud to the whole 
world that their skin color gives them priority over other 
human beings. No studies have been made of the white 
man’s infantile desire always to be first, always to sit 
in the front seat, always to have the biggest and best 
of everything—a desire that makes a nuisance of a child 
but makes a menace of a man who has the power to get 
what he wants.” 

The wants of the Negro are the human wants. For his 
children he desires “freedom to grow physically and men- 
tally and emotionally into a full majority.” He wants 
the four freedoms, as we all do, “but he wants another, 
He wants freedom from shame. A freedom that it is his 
profound need and his right to have. Yes, the Negro 
wants freedom from shame for his children and we want 
it for ours also. Neither his children nor ours can ever 
have it as long as segregation is the way of life in 
America.” 

The Poll Tax 


A discussion of the manner in which the poll tax 
should be abolished was conducted by J. Melville Brough- 
ton, Governor of North Carolina, and Justice Francis E. 
Rivers, first Negro to be elected to the bench of the New 
York City Court. Judge Rivers maintained that national 
means “are the only course for removing the poll tax and 
its creature, the one-party system. It is logical and 
proper,” he said, “that national measures accomplish this 
change, because the poll tax and the one-party system 
constitute today one of America’s national problems.” A 
federal statute would be quicker than an amendment to 
the Constitution, but in either case filibuster must be 
prevented by cloture. Since 6,000,000 white and only 
4,000,000 colored American citizens, according to recent 
estimates, are barred from voting by the poll tax, the 
plea that it counteracts a threat to white supremacy, he 
thinks, must be considered a red herring. 

Governor Broughton noted that the satisfactory experi- 
ence of those states which have abolished the poll tax is 
having an influence on other southern states. North 
Carolina, he reported, has not suffered from repeal 
“politically, racially, or financially.” The widespread 
impression that the poll tax is a protection against the 
Negro vote is increasingly recognized to be a fallacy, he 
said, since it actually disfranchises more white persons 
than Negroes. He opposed Congressional action to 
eliminate the poll tax because “property taxes as a quali- 
fication for voting have been eliminated in every state of 
the Union without Congressional action” and he thinks 
the poll tax should be similarly dealt with. 


Case Study of a Larger Parish 


A description of the five year program in the Otsquago 
Valley Larger Parish, Van Hornesville, N. Y., is given in 
a booklet entitled “Life in the Larger Parish” by Margaret 
J. Harris, who was until recently director of religious 
education of the parish. 

Cooperation with the public school was an important 
feature of the work in religious education. The Larger 


Parish has had the special interest of Owen D. Young. 
Single copies of the booklet are available from the Litera- 
ture Department of the of the Home Missions Council, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., at 25 cents each 


Rates will be quoted on quantities. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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